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*% HARDMAN : 


Five-foot Grand 


The Hardman is the Official Piano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 




















IT down at a Hardman Five- 
Foot Grand. Play the piece 
you love best. //ear how song- 
melody flows from that wonder 

instrument. You can hear the merry 
twitter of birds in the high staccato 
the rumble of thunder and the crash- 
ing, groaning of wrenched branches in 
the low, sonorous octaves. 


Caruso, Hempel, Barrientos, Muzio 
and other great Metropolitan artists 
use, endorse and love the Hardman. 


725 dollars 


—easy payments 





This small master-piano is the home 
instrument. It fits into the small 
apartment. 


It is made in the richest cases. Mas- 
ter craftsmen fashion it—men_ who 
have made only the finest instruments 
since 1842. 


Go to the nearest Hardman dealer. 
See, hear, play, this instrument. We 
will gladly send his name on request. 


Hardman, Peck & Company 


433 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Brooklyn 
Pioneer Bldg. Newark 
47-51 Flatbush Avenue I. Bamberger & Co. 


Harrington Piano-*300 


7 Made by the men who 


make the famous 








e ° HARDMAN reputation is three-quarter-century- 
Back of this Piano old—and world-wide. It backs the medium-priced 
Harrington with the same fervor as the HARD- 


the whole MAN itself. 
F Here isa master piano. In tone, in beauty, in quality, 
HARDMAN it gives practically the utmost that any piano can 
° ° give. It is made in large numbers. It is slightly 
O rga NIZA tion less luxurious. This makes its price so low. 


Look into the Harrington now. Easy payments. i 
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Salon of Beauty and Hygiene 
| and The LOUNGE : : 


| for the comfort and convenience of women. 
Shop, all in charge of a staff of expert attendants. 
our own 


every other possible thought for women’s comfort. 


APRAHAM «o STRAUS. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














The MARIE ANTOINETTE 


yy BEY form the newest provision of the Store Accommodating 


The Marie Antoinette Salon presents, in spotless surroundings, every 
appliance that modern hygiene has evolved, for Hair-dressing, Facial 
Massage and Beauty Treatment, and Manicuring, also a Children’s Barber 


piping, Pekar bat for this new Beauty Salon is the delightful series of 
arie Antoinette Toilet Preparations, pure and beneficial. 


The Lounge, adjoining the Salon, is spacious and restful, with well-chosen, 
luxurious furnishings, -and equipped with writing desks, telephones, and 
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The Sum of Human Knowledge 

















Says Wilson, “No venom 
We'll show to our enem- 
oe yo , : 
ies’ citizens dwelling with us; 
We will not molest ’em 
Annoy or arrest ’em 
So long as they don’t start a fuss. 


Some four or five billions 
Are what us civilians 
Must raise for the war—off the bat: 
Oh well, we’ve got plenty, 
And we could raise twenty 
Or thirty more billions—like that! 
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Drawings By 


And now timid people 
Will tremble, their sleep’ll 


Be troubled, their comfort be fled. 


In dreams, they'll discover 
Zeppelins that hover 


And U-boats that blow up the bed. 


Those greatest of traitors 
The food speculators 


Are planning a clean-up, it seems. 


We’re hoping our rulers 
Will fill up the coolers 


With those who are back of such 


schemes. 


No doubt you are noting 
Old Glory is floating 
Wherever your eyes may explore; 
The flag of the free, it 
Is bully to see it; 
Have you hung one over your door? 


The Entente is voicing 
Its glee and rejoicing 
Because we have joined in the fight, 
The Kaiser’s dissembling 
His fear and his trembling 
And seeks to be merry and bright. 


Well, Austria’s told us 
She really can’t hold us 
As friends any more, she prefers 
And therefore determines 
To side with the Germans, 
She adds, It’s our fault and not hers! 


The Spring drive’s beginning 
The British are winning 

Long stretches of trenches of late: 
The Germans were starting 
To plan for departing 

But England, it seems, wouldn’t wait! 






































ME 


MERLE JOHNSON 


It pleases this nation 
That war declaration 
Of Cuba, it gives us a thrill; 
We'd feel still more thrilly, 
If joined now by Chile, 
Peru, Argentine and Brazil. 














Uncle Sam: “It’s the Man Higher Up I’m After” 
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The Making of an American 


HE world-war has startled us Americans out of 

_ our smugness. It has shown us for one thing 

that our processes for assimilating the foreigner 

are defective. They are lax and unsystematic. It 

is possible for a man to live in our country all his life 

without becoming one of us,—to get a goodly portion 

of wealth and to enjoy the privileges for which our 

ancestors have shed their blood without contributing 
anything in return. 

Our attitude encourages hyphenates. What is ob- 
tained too cheaply has no value. And when, in some 
great struggle, the test of loyalty comes, we are 
confronted with the problem of turning men who 
have been merely residents of our country into 
Americans. 

What can be done to remedy this state of affairs? 
We must apply immediately the touchstone of ser- 
vice to our foreign population. We must demand a 
quid pro quo. Something must be exacted from all 
newcomers to make them realize that our country 
needs their brain and brawn, that it cannot tolerate 
divided allegiance, that it has no use for the person 
who brings us his body, but who leaves elsewhere his 
loyalty and his devotion, his soul. 

As a means toward this end, PUCK suggests: 

Register all aliens. Our Federal government ought 
to have exact information as to the number and 
location of all foreigners. 

Make citizenship obligatory. Those who after one 
year of residence (except for purposes of study or 
travel) do not apply for their first papers should be 
compelled to return to their native land. The second 
papers ‘admitting to full citizenship must be taken 
immediately after the expiration of the constitutional 
time prerequisite. 

Make military training or some form of civil ser- 
vice compulsory. Three hours each week should be 
demanded from all who have received their first 
papers. Army duty, membership in a Home De- 
fence League, in a sanitary squad, co-operation in 
government industries, are some forms of national 
service that give men a sense of obligation fulfilled to 
and unity with the government under which they 
live. 

If our country is to remain the haven of refuge 
for the oppressed of the earth and to realize the 
dream of its founders, the keynote of Americani- 
zation must be the word “service.” If our.function 
as the melting pot of heterogeneous elements is to 
continue, we must do the melting thoroughly and 


efficiently and get rid of the slag. Thus only will the 
lesson taught us by the great world war be utilized 
to our future advantage in making for an intensified 
national consciousness and a unified national life. 





Where the Burden Should Fall 


war of vituperation on paper is cheap. A real 
war with men and guns costs money, millions 
and billions of dollars. Those wealthy men 
who have been shouting for war have thus far en- 
joyed merely a cheap gratification of their jingo 
spirit. Now we are in the war. Patient even longer 
than the dictates of civilization and humanity de- 
manded from us, but finally goaded to this supreme 
measure, we enter the war now without any doubt 
of the justice of our cause. How far are the men, 
who would have forced us into war long ago before 
there seemed adequate justification, ready to back 
up their violent language with hard dollars? We 
talk not of the sacrifice of their lives. Many of them 
are too old to enter the field. But not one of them 
is too old to bring the far lesser sacrifice of his for- 
tune, of all of it if need be, for the public weal. 

How far will Wall Street and its dependencies, 
subsidiaries and connections throughout the United 
States obstruct or assist a campaign for heavy taxa- 
tion? Will progressive income taxes confiscatory 
where the income is above $100,000 meet with the 
approval or the denunciation of the men whose in- 
comes are many times this sum? 

Already, inspired interviews in the daily press are 
urging the merits of a long-term bond issue. We are 
expected to be ignorant of the fact that bond issues 
mean commissions for the bankers and brokers and 
the utilization of their vast and cumbersome ma- 
chinery by the government. Of course they prefer 
a bond issue. 

The income tax, however, recommended by the 
President, is the only just form of defraying the ex- 
penses of the war. 

How many of our wealthy men will rise above 
pocket politics to the true patriotism which is not 
only of the lip but of the heart? How many of 
them will deem whatever sacrifice conscription of 
wealth may entail not only a duty but a privilege? 
Our moneyed men, who during the last two years 
have outshouted one another in their clamor for war, 
now have an opportunity to prove to the world that 
they are rich not only in dollars but also in good 
will, ideals and loyalty to their country. 




































We were motoring. The Duchess was at 
the wheel, and I had that self-conscious feel- 
ing a man always has when one of the 
weaker sex is guiding his destiny. Just as 
though the opposite sex didn’t guide one’s 
























destiny! 
“I used to have sympathy for the poor 
pedestrian,’—the voice of the Duchess came 
to me on the wind as we sped along—‘“until 
I drove a machine myself. Now I pity the 
poor driver.” 
“Look out!” I cried, and instinctively put 
out my hand as a loiterer from, and toward 
nowhere, got directly in our path. 
“Oh, he’s safe!” said the Duchess, calmly, 
turning adroitly, and leaving the swearing 
pedestrian two squares behind us even as she 
spoke to me. “There are two sides of the 
oS shield. You don’t see the reverse side until 
you actually become a chauffeur. I used to 
-blame them entirely. Now I rather sympa- 
thize with them. It’s an awful strain being 
at the wheel for hours on a stretch, over 
miles and miles of uncertain road, ever alert, 
ever anxious, with dips here and curves 

' there. And it’s very little strain to cross a 
ten-foot road on foot.” 

“I thought you were a socialist,” I said. 






CHATS WITH THE DUCHESS 


By Charles Hanson Towne 











“I thought you were always for the under 
dog, the oppressed, the less fortunate,” 

“I am—with reservations,’ the Duchess 
answered promptly, dodging a chicken this 
time—or, rather, letting it dodge us. We 
were now in the country, going forty miles 
an hour over a road that gleamed like 
glass. “People don’t think of taking chances 
with trains—because they know trains won't 
slow down. All highroads are now just like 
railroad tracks. Conditions have made them 
so. The motor has come to stay. It doesn’t 
run in fields, any more than trains do, You 
know just where you are apt to encounter a 
motor—not on the sidewalk, but in the middle 
of the street. It’s the business of the pedes- 
trian, in crossing that narrow limit, to watch 
out for himself. After all, the Parisians are 
right. They arrest you if you’re run over— 
not the driver. Why not? It teaches you 
to be more wary.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I said, aghast, 
“that you think pedestrians are to blame 
when they are knocked silly?” 

“Nine times out of ten, yes. Of course 
there are reckless chauffeurs; but the number 
of reckless footfarers is far greater.” 
“Perhaps because there are more of them.” 


Opportunity Knocks 


“Exactly; and for that reason they should 
be more careful. Heaven preserve them!” 

“But not for us to kill!” I added. “Look 
out!” I cried, for a boy rushed from the 
shrubbery, and threw a baby in our path, 
Instantly we stopped—but not a second too 
soon. There were shrieks of laughter from 
behind the trees that bordered the road, The 
“baby” proved to be only a rag doll. 

“You are right,” I said. “Drive on, my 
dear. Now I know what you meant by 
‘with reservations’.” 

“Are pedestrians people?” asked the 
Duchess. Her face was white. 
“I wonder!” I said, 


Carried It With Him 
CUSTOMER: I want some roses to match 
my girl’s complexion. 
Frorist: But how do I know what her 
complexion is? 
CusToMeR: I’ve got a sample right here 
on my shoulder. 


Force of Habit 

Have you strawberry-shortcake? 

Yes, sir; each piece contains twelve gor- 
geous, unrivalled berries. Twelve—count 
’*em—twelve. 

My good man, you were not always a 
waiter? 

No, sir: I used to be press-agent for a 
circus. 
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A Ray of Light 


The price of five dollar derby hats has 
risen to six dollars. This is a step in the 
right direction. The derby hat is a clumsy, 
unwieldy, ill-proportioned, unattractive, un- 
becoming, poorly-fitting, uncomfortable piece 
of headgear. If it were made of tin or 
aluminum, there might be some virtue in it, 
for when not in use as a hat, it could be 
used as a water-pail or a chafing-dish or a 
mouse-trap. Being made of stiffened felt, 
it is good for nothing except to be dented 
with much energy and heartiness whenever 
it falls to the ground. The derby hat is a 
relic of the dim past, when cast-iron dogs 
were considered ornamental on front lawns, 
and bead portieres were thought to add im- 
mensely to the aesthetic value of a refined 
home. The cast-iron dog and the bead 
portieres have long since been banished to 
the limbo of horrible examples; but the 
derby hat has had more vitality, and has 
clung to existence with a stubbornness that 
makes a mule look weak-minded by compari- 
son, A clear white beam of hope, however, 
appears in the fact that one must pay six 
dollars for a derby hat that used to cost 
five. In time, the price may soar so high 
that mankind will turn from the derby hat 
with loathing and disgust, and devote itself 
to the more patrician felt hat or the more 
adventurous golf cap. The derby hat is 
the badge of stodginess. Down with it! 


—_————. 


If Only We Could— 

Have teeth like the girl in the tooth- 
powder ads; 

Enjoy a smoke as much as the man in the 
tobacco ads; 

Be as warm as the family in the steam- 
radiator ads; 

Find what we want as quickly as the man 
in the filing-cabinet ads; 

Step as spryly as the man in the rubber 
heel ads; 

Shave as smoothly as the man in the 
shaving-soap ads; 

Have as fine a complexion as the girl in 
the face-cream ads; 

Subscribe for a magazine as clever as the 
next number is always going to be; 

Travel as comfortably as the people in the 
steamship ads; 

And be promoted as rapidly as the man 
in the correspondence school ads, 

What a wonderful world this would be! 


How To Win 


A Denver youth, who rather prides him- 
self on what he deems his wickedness, recently 
remarked to a young woman of his acquaint- 
ance: 

“Unfortunately, the evil in me always 
gains the victory.” 

The young woman smiled and replied: 
“Well, why not marry? Then your better 
half will always be victorious.” 





Universal 


Bn: “Which college would you prefer 
to attend?” 
Putt: “Vassar.” 
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A Rural Idyll 
“Goodness, Mary, now we’ve got to walk backwards to the other side.” 


HIS SHAME - 


"SH! DONT SAY ANYTHING - 
BUT | GOT IT MASKED 50 
NOBODY CAN TELL 

WHAT IT 1S." 
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Next to Nothing! 


I Grant You She is Fair 


I grant you she is fair and has a wit 
As shining as the dew upon the grass; 
Her eyes with tender light are often lit, 
And light’s her step as when she was a 
lass. ‘ 
But guard me, gods, from her ironic smile— 
She’d drive me crazy in a little while! 


The warmth of woman’s heart should melt 
the frost 
That sparkles so upon sardonic mirth, 
And girls that grin should always count the 
cost 
And sneers abort ere yet they come to 
birth: ’ 
So guard me, gods, from her ironic smile— 
She’d drive me crazy in a little while! 


That she is fair I must forget, alas! 
That she has wit I must remember first; 
Her lovely eyes, her light step on the grass— 
They cannot veil the lips with mockery 
pursed ! 
Ah, guard me, gods, from her ironic smile— 
She’d drive me crazy in a little while! 
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The Young Lady Across the Way 


The young lady across the way says she knows her father is awfully 
public-spirited because he takes so much interest in getting state contracts. 


ADVENTURES ON THE CLOTHES 


LINE 


























“Julius, come see our first child.” 


“Ah, an heir! 


Jumping grasshoppers! Doesn’t it have 
any feathers—er—-er anything on it?” 
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Shoestrings 


The shoestring, outside of the trouser 
button, is thought by the superficial to be 
the most insignificant and despised portion 
of male apparel; but if all men were to be 
deprived of their shoestrings to-morrow, the 
spectacle would be one to sicken the heart 
of every beholder. 

Any person who doubts that the shoestring 
occupies an important place in our scheme 
of things need only remove the shoestrings 
from his shoes and make an attempt to secure 
a large line of credit from a prosperous 
business man. After casting one glimpse 
at the stringless shoes, the business man 
would hurriedly telephone for a police detail 
to come and throw the shoestringless one into 
the darkest oubliette of the nearest bastille. 
He might even pick up a leggy, angular 
mahogany chair and place a few dents in 
the head of the shoestringless one without 
assistance. Shoestrings are insignificant only 
while one has them. As soon as one hasn’t 
got them, one is as reluctant to do without 
them as an automobile owner would be to 
do without an engine in his car. 

Though shoestrings may be purchased for 
as little as five cents, the world is full of 
men who will continue to wear a pair after 
each string has been broken and knotted in 
several places. These men will waste 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of energy and 
temper in striving to adjust the knots in their 
shoestrings in such a manner that the strings 
may be drawn tight though the eyelets of the 
shoes. Men with weak hearts will defy 
Providence for weeks at a time by lacing 
their shoes with strings that are badly frayed 
in certain places; and then, when the strings 
finally break with a sickening shock at just 
the moment when they are anxious to get 
dressed in a hurry, they are forced to spend 
valuable minutes in attempting to tie the 
ends of the strings together so that they 
won’t slip, and in striving vainly to think 
up profanity of sufficient potency to express 
the disgust and loathing with which they are 
filled. 

The phrase “he started business on a shoe- 
string” is interpreted quite differently in dif- 
ferent circles. The man who is willing to 
wear frayed and knotted shoestrings in- 
terprets it to mean “when he started business 
he had only twenty cents and a pair of 
broken galluses.” The man whose _ shoe- 
strings are always dependable and unfrayed 
interprets it to mean “when he started busi- 
ness, he had only a few thousand dollars 
and unlimited confidence.” 


The man who invents unbreakable shoe- 
strings may make a fortune for himself, but 
he will deprive the world of an accurate 
gauge of character. —K. L. Roberts 





Affection’s Estimate 


Giapys: And what is the height of your 


ambition? 

Dick (after a careful survey of her): 
Well, dearie, I should say that it was about 
fivé feet three. 
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At Women’s Training Camp 


Young Officer (somewhat flustered) : 


Plain Grass 

Grass is_a profuse green substance which 
bears the same relation to the earth that hair 
bears to the human head. If it were not for 
grass, the earth would have an unpleasant 
naked look; and whenever the wind blew, 
it would fill our eyes and ears so full of dirt 
that we would have to perform our toilet 
with hoes instead of with cakes of soap. 

If grass is cut fluently once a week, it be- 
comes soft and inviting, and can be reclined 
upon witheut any pain on the part of the 
recliner except that which is caused by ants 
which come out of the grass and play tag 
on the recliner’s epidermis. When allowed 
to becorie unshaved and unkempt, however, 
grass b-comes long, bristly and moth-eaten, 
and harbors a large number insects and 
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Little Girl: “Mrs. Brown, may I please 
borrow your kitty for to-day? I want to 
give Fido something to chase.” 





“Squabs—er—Squads—Right.” 


scratchy substances which severely tickie the 
legs of all who linger in close proximity to 
it for any length of time. Dried grass is 
used as food by horses, cows and other 
vegetarian animals; but the late Mr. 
Nebuchadnezzar caused much amusement 
among his contemporaries by attempting to 
use grass as a food. There is a growing 
feeling in some circles, however, that man 
would do better to emulate Nebuchadnezzar 
and the horse, and eat grass, than he would 
do to toy with camembert cheese, mushrooms, 
canned goods and many other delicacies. It 
is generally agreed that the color of grass 
is more restful to the eye than any other 
color could be, and that no effort should be 
made to alter its texture, appearance or 
nature. , 
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Fire Victim (To Spouse): “I don’t want 
to brag, Lucy, but we certainly kept cool 
during the excitement. 

























































The Movie Actress Interviewed 


(With italics by Conscientious Objector) 





According to the story in the Sunday edi- 
tion of The Yell: 

The reporter was noiselessly ushered into 
the spacious pink and gold room by the 
French maid, and then left to his own de- 
vices. The sun splashed in with delicious 
effect. Fascinated by the whole beautiful 
melange, jhe stood still as he consumed it 
all. A faint chuckling made him aware 
of Her presence — this Goddess of Los 
Angeles before whom millions salaamed. 

(This was all staged. She knew he was 
coming before the City Editor assigned him. 
It was a good ad. And she didn’t chuckle. 
It was more like “Tee-e-e-e!” That's how 
she laughs. C. 0.) 

In a far part of the room, reclining on 
an enormous window-couch, was a_pink- 
silk-pajamaed figure who beckoned laugh- 
ingly. The reporter crossed the room and 
stood before the world-known Phyllis Cupid, 
leading light and general constellation of 
the I. Strane Feature Picture Corporation. 
In her lap dozed a diminutive Belgium 
crumb-hound. Impulsively she set aside a 
Cobalt blue chocolate cup, and shaking a 
tiny forefinger, declared: 

“I know just what you’re going to ask, 
Mr. Reporter! First, if my name is real 
(isn’t it darling?), and I answer, yes, hon- 
esty-truesy !” 

(Like fun it is! Her real name is Essie 
Reilly. The kids down by the abbatoir used 
to call her “Honey,” because her hair was 
yellow as corn before she doped it to look 
like Sarah Bernhardt’s. C. O.) 


Before the reporter could propound his 
first question Miss Cupid hastened to ex- 
plain the presence at 11.35 of her negligee. 
She had after 
taking her sea-sand bath had spent the entire 


risen at six as usual, and 


morning engaged in her literary work. He 
had seen her newspaper articles? And she 
was just resting then, a custom of hers. 

She was up half 
the night at a champagne-fight, and was all 
in then. And literary work, my eye! She 
doesn’t know a split infinitive from a double 
All her stuff is written by a lot 


(Six o’clock nothing! 


negative. 
of poor boob hacks and then syndicated. C. 
0.) 


Then the reporter respectfully requested 
the details of her initiation into filmdom. 
Had she ever been on the legitimate stage? 
In reply Miss Cupid declared she had never 
been behind thé scenes of a regular theatre; 
that her success in pictures came only after 
a heart-breaking struggle to conquer the 
coarse, cruel world. 


(She used to be “the little one on the 
end” with the “Pep Pippins,’ where she 
learned to drink beer out of a lard pail. 
It was while she was stranded in Australia 
and was trying to bum the fare home that she 





married the director of a small-time movie 
troupe, and got her start. She tossed a moth 
on him when she became famous. C, O.) 

The interviewer next asked the question 
that was on the tongue-tip of every girl in 
the country. How did Miss Cupid retain 
her exquisite freshness? And did she have 
any special advice on better living that she 
wished transmitted to her girls? 


(“Her girls!” Her damphools! C. 0.) 


“Only by eternal vigilance do I conserve 
my modest allotment of good looks,” ans- 
wered the famous star. “I am forever on 
the watch for the smallest sign of deteriora- 
tion, and as soon as I detect it I immediately 
put in force a corrective.’ ‘Then followed 
an exhaustive dissertation on Miss Cupid’s 
“Rules for Right Living,” which she prac- 
“As for a 
message to my girls on better habits of living 
I can only say, do the right thing; your 
point it out to you. 


tices twenty-four hours a day. 


own conscience will 
That is my secret.” 
(All wrong! All wrong! She doesn’t take 


as much care of her skin as Agnes, “on rib- 
bons,” who eats dillpickles and eclairs for 
lunch. Miss Cupid was born with a good 
skin, and it takes a lot of raw deals to 
queer a natural-born complexion. And she’s 
a lucky stiff, anyway. Did you get that “do 
the right thing?” That's how she crawled 
out of it. She 
C. O.) 

It was at the close of a momentary pause 
that Miss Cupid grasped the reporter by the 
sleeve, and with her clear eyes shining with 


didn’t know what to say. 


earnestness, exclaimed, “O, don’t you think 
it is just wonderful to live! live! live!” 

(She means eat! eat! eat! and sponge! 
sponge! sponge! And the reporter didn’t 
tell her how wonderful life was working 
under the crankiest city editor this side of 
& @:'@.) 





The Usual Ending 


The Hero: “Well, they outnumbered us 


ten to one . 


The Audience: “Gee, and how far did 
you chase ’em?” 


The talk just naturally turned to én 
question of incomes, and after discussing 
the annual stipends of the popular stage 
folk, Miss Cupid wasn’t at all backward in 
confessing that she received $500,000 straight 
salary; this in addition to twenty-five per 
cent. of the picture profits, and ten cents a 
word for her newspaper and magazine writ. 
ings. The reporter shuddered. 

(O, awful She tried to pin the bee on the 
reporter for a dollar — said her monthly 
check was due next day. Old stuff! Al 
he had was thirty-five cents and a funny- 
tooking nickel, and the poor sucker gave it 
to her. Then he thought what a long walk 
it was back to the office. C. 0.) 

When the reporter rose to take his de- 
parture they found that Bijou, Miss Cupid’s 
little hound, had curled up and fallen asleep 
in the journalist’s sombrero. The reporter 
hated to disturb the mite of dogflesh, but 
did so as gently as possible. 

(It was a green velour hat. 
also had his neck shaved. 


The reporter 
What he wanted 
to do was to drop the purp out the window 
and have the lid disinfected. And Miss 
Cupid showed her real temperament by 
threatening to hit him with the clock if he 
tried to get his old hat. C. 0.) 

Then, after mutual good wishes and Miss 
Cupid’s injunction not to forget to tell her 
boys and girls that they were ever in her 
memory, the reporter left the quiet apart- 
ment for the noisy street ten stories below, 
elated at having talked with the greatest 
screen actress in the world. 

(He also left his bean-cover behind. After 
walking down nine flights, he took his tired, 
old bald head out into the chill air and 
wondered how in heck he was going to get 
up town. C. O.) 


An Interesting Exhibit 
the Athens of 
one of the most prominent states of mind in 


In Boston, America and 
existence, there is an elevated railroad which 
is only partially elevated in fact and not at 
all elevated in ideals. This railroad has 
an ancient and interesting custom of using 
the rear cars of its trains as smoking cars 
when the trains are travelling in one direc- 
tion, employees hastily sweep out the filth 
which has accumulated on the floors of the 
smoking cars, and the trains are run back 
with the 
front cars. 


smoking cars masquerading as 
Into them crowd women, who 
breathe the foul air view the 
disgusting aftermath which the smokers have 


left- behind them. 


must and 
The same railroad is ex- 
ceedingly liberal with “Safety First” signs, 
and carries large quantities of anti-tuber- 
culosis and “How To Keep Well” adver- 
tising in its cars. If Boston is truly the 
Athens of America, we may soon expect to 
see it dust off its ostrakons, or oyster shells, 
and proceed to ostracize its elevated rail- 
road with much fluency and fervor. 





Woman’s economy: going without some- 
thing she needs to save money for something 
she wants. 
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Saving Money at Home 


(Written in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
Manner) 


It struck me that it might be of interest 
to your readers to know how we saved a 
little money in our household this winter. 
My husband, who is very fond of dining 
out, was tinally persuaded by me to eat at 
home once in a while, and in order to make 
him feel at ease in his own dining room, I 
hit upon a scheme which worked to perfec- 
tion, and which had resulted besides in a 
snug little nest-egg. 

In the first place, I trained our son, George 
Albert, to act in the capacity of hat-boy. 
As soon as his father appears in the evening, 
which he does usually just before dinner, 
George Albert grabs his hat and coat and 
hangs them up in a closet, giving in return 
a check. When my husband wants his hat 
and coat again, which may be later in the 
evening, or perhaps not until next morning 
it is understood that he must give George 
Albert a tip of at least a quarter, this being 





the least you may offer any self-respecting 
hat-boy at any first class restaurant. 


I myself act in the capacity of waiter in 
the family dining-room, and to make my 
husband feel thoroughly at ease, as I have 
said, in his own home, I begin the meal by 
exacting ten cents from him to pay for the 
bread and butter. Then, when the meal is 
over, it is understood between us that the 
waiter must have her tip, and as a waiter 
in a first class restaurant would be grossly 
insulted by a gratuity of less than fifty cents, 
that is the minimum tip which I nightly ac- 
cept. My husband puts the money on the 
table-cloth at the conclusion of the meal, 
and in return for it, I pull his chair from 
under him and bow him out of the dining 
room. 

In this way we have managed to save a 
sum that is quite surprising in less than two 
months. George Albert, of course, is not 
allowed to keep his tips, any more than 
any other hat-boy is. That privilege belongs 
to me, George Albert serving at a nominal 
salary of ten cents a week. My husband, 
now that he is used to it, likes the plan 

















Teacher: 


“Just in fun, was it? 
“Aw, he can’t never take a joke.” 





very much. He gets just as good a dinner 
as he used to when he dined out, and the 
coin which he formerly spent in tips now 
stays in the family. 

I recommend this little scheme to any of 
the Journal sisterhood who are struggling 
with the high cost of living. 


Revised Quotations for Pacifist 
Consumption 

We have met the enemy, and they, are 
wearing dress shirts with pleated bosoms. 

Hold the fort! I am coming with two 
seltzer bottles and a case of eggs. 

Our country! In her intercourse with 
foreign nations may she always be in the 
right; but may she never offend any large 
nation by insisting too strenuously on her 
rights. 

I am in earnest. I will not equivocate; 1 
will not excuse; I will not retract a single 
inch—unless I am convinced that the other 
man won’t back down. 

We shall fight it out on this line if it 
raises blisters on our tonsils. 
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No Sense of Humor 





Harold doesn’t seem to think so.” 
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Wireless communication established at Dingelville. 


Thunder 


Thunder is a large and commodious noise 
caused by the careless insertion of air into 
the hole left by a piece of lightning. No- 
body pays much attention to the lightning; 
but as soon as the thunder begins to dis- 
seminate itself through the atmosphere, 
strong men get cold feet, and brave women 
swathe their heads in portieres and retire 
beneath the mattress on the guestroom bed. 
If it weren’t for the thunder, many people 
who are afraid of being struck by lightning 
would never even know that an electrical 
‘storm was doing business. Thunder never 
yet did any damage, except to cause milk to 
become sour with much vigor, and to give 
timid people palpitation of the heart. The 
success of thunder as a terrifier of the human 
race teaches us that people who make the 
most noise are not necessarily the most 
worthy of note, and that the thing which is 
advertised most loudly and persistently will 
be credited with being the only thing in 
sight. 


Freshman Mathematics 
FRESHLEIGH: Professor, is it ever possible 
to take the greater from the less? 
ProFessor: There is a pretty close ap- 


proach to it when the conceit is taken out of 
a freshman. 
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To a Reader of Thrilling Novels e. 


That sigh, Clarice, was never heaved for me, 
You wasted it upon the youth whose tale 
You just have read. His flim-flam did not 

fail 

To make you gasp. And who on earth is he? 

A hero, stung to life by type, a free 
And bold adventurer, whose coat of mail 
All smeery-black with ink, would scarce 

avail 

In pawn, although you clamored hungrily. 


Clarice, that hero who attracts you may 
Be kind of cute to weep for, but I feel 
He has his limits as a girl’s ideal. 

Of words, I know, he has a whole array 

And I seem tongue-tied next to him— but, 

say, 
There’s one thing in my favor: I am real. 
—E. L. 


An Unreliable Dog 


“Come right in, Sambo,” the farmer called 
out. “He won’t hurt you. 
barking dog never bites.” 


You know a 


“Sure, boss, Ah knows dat,” replied the 
cautious colored man, “but Ah don’t know 
how soon he’s going to stop barkin’.” 


To Amuse the Baby 


Witz: “Mama, will you ask the 
preacher to baby’s party?” 
Mama: “Why do you want him, dear?” 


WILLIE: 


for sure. 


“Well he could amuse the baby 
Papa says he has a rattle brain.” 
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Lawyer: “In defending my client, Your Honor, against the charge 


of participating in the brawl, I shall endeavor to establish a complete alibi.” 















A Poetic Bricklayer 


“The poetic spirit is sometimes contag- 
ious,’ says Otis Skinner, “a fact that was 
brought to the attention of a player whose 
services are frequentiy enlisted in al fresco 
performances of Shakespeare. , 

“He was with a company rehearsing for 
an open-air production of ‘As You Like It’ 
near Boston, and the garden wherein he 
was to play was overlooked by a rising brick 
edifice. As the players recited their lines, 
the workmen continued to lay their bricks. 

“One afternoon, during a silent pause in 
the rehearsal, my friend heard a voice from 
the building exclaim with the utmost gravity: 

“‘T prithee, malapert, pass me yon brick.’ ” 





Two Birds with One Stone 


Seeing Jones’s door open, the landlady 
dropped in for a moment. Jones was dis- 
posing of a number of things, some of which 
he dropped into’a waste basket, and others 
put aside as being of possible use. 

“What are you going to do with that 
hair-restorer?” asked the landlady, as she 
glanced at the label on one of the bottles. 

“I am going to use a bit of it on my own 
hair,” said Jones, “and the rest on that hair 
mattress of yours.” 





Encouraging Cholly 
“I’m doing my best to get ahead,” asserted 
Cholly. 
“Well, heaven knows you need one,” as- 
serted Dolly. 











“Henry, it’s most inconsiderate of you to take up the salesman’s time 
inquiring about cylinders and things when I’m waiting for him to advise 
me on the color of the upholstery.” 
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Safety First 


“Now do be careful when you git to the city, Letitia. They say that 
girls are subject to all sorts of temptations.” 


‘ 


Her Bargain 


A man who was detained at the house for 
a part of the day handed his wife, who was 
going down town, a quarter of a dollar and 
requested her to get him three cigars for 
it. When she returned she handed him the 
package, remarking exultantly: 

“That shows women can beat men all 
hollo» when it comes to making purchases, 
I found a place where I could get eight 
for a quarter instead of three. Isn’t that 
going some?” 

And the poor man, as he took his medicine, 
merely remarked: 

“It certainly is, dear.” 


The Ladies 


Lity (looking at paper): What absurd 
things these fashion papers are. 

Extsie: Why, dear? 

Lity: There’s a picture of two splen- 
didly dressed: women walking in opposite 
directions, and neither is looking ’round at 
the other to see what she’s got on. 


To Be Candid 


“What sort of a ticket does your. suffra- 
gette club favor?” 

“Well,” replied young Mrs. Torkins, “if 
we owned right up, I think most of us would 
prefer matinee tickets.” 
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Enterprizing purveyors of _ theatrical 
caviare have at times provided us with casts 
made up of Irish, Welsh, Sicilian, Russian 
and Japanese players, and with all the corre- 
sponding “atmosphere” and “charm.” The 
latest tid-bit was set forth temptingly by 
Mrs. Hapgood, with a company of negro— 
sometimes called “colored’—actors at the 
Garden Theatre just close to the circus. 
This was the most daring of all, because it 
was not “from abroad.” 


* * * 


The three little plays acted by the colored 
artists were from the pen of Ridgely Tor- 
rence, and were designed intelligently and 
artistically, with the idea, of course, that the 
performance should lure us away temporari- 
ly from the elusive joys of Broadway. In 
fact one happy and hilarious review spoke 
feelingly of the many first-nighters who 
journeyed far from Broadway and its white 
lights to sample the novelty. Such a perilous 
trip as it was to Twenty-Seventh Street! 
Yet there seemed to be no casualties. The 
first-nighters were neither sand-bagged, nor 
sledge-hammered, and the “experience” 
turned out satisfactorily. 


e * * 


The playlets were called respectively, and 
“The Riter of Dreams,” 
“Granny Maumee” and “Simon the Cyren- 
ean.” They proved to be a distinct novelty, 
and well worth the calamitous journey to 
Twenty-Seventh Street; also for the most 
part they were surprisingly well acted. To 
be sure, if the language had been foreign, 
some of us might have been more enthusi- 
For instance, in Russian, or in Sicilian, 


respectfully 


astic. 
we should have found countless beauties. 
English is banal, and so common, don’t you 
know. Or at least, that seemed to be the 
attitude taken by some of my earnest yet 


supercilious colleagues. 


. * * 


I have a great idea, and I offer it gratui- 
tously to Mrs. Hapgood. I ask her to en- 
deavor to present a cast of American actors 
—not necessarily on Broadway where they 
would be too epoch-making, but as near it 
as possible. This would be a tremendous 
novelty, and Mrs. Hapgood would earn our 
heart-felt gratitude. We have had entire 
casts of so many nationalities that a real 
American company—and right in New York! 
—would be viewed with immense gratifica- 
tion. I know that innovations are a bit risky, 
but somehow or other I feel convinced that® 
the manager who “offers” an American cast 
will “make money.” Also he will cover 
himself with glory. It would be difficult of 
course—everything that is worth while is 
dificult—but I can’t see that it would be 
impossible. 


Plays and Players 


By Alan Dale 


Personally I enjoyed the “colored” per- 
formance enormously. It was a curiosity, 
and really our English language is not_so 
bad, when you get used to it. It may not be 
as mellifluous as Sicilian, or as cryptic as 
‘qualities.” 


Japanese, but it has its ‘ Spoken 
by foreign artists, as it often is, it always 
seems full of possibilities, and the negro 
dialect added to its interest. I love to see 
critics sitting rapturously at performances in 
Russian, Italian, and German, and discover- 
ing qualities that they would overlook, if 
the artists spoke our poor old English! 


+ * * 


The flowers that bioom in the spring, tra- 
la, has recent 
“Awakening of Spring” 
the auspices of the Medical Review of Re- 
views, at the Thirty-Ninth Street Theatre. 
If this “Review” had worried itself about 
the blooming flowers, it would surely have 
portrayed them as “awakening” under singu- 
lar and pathological difficulties, and have 


nothing to do with the 


produced “under 


proved to us conclusively that the tulips and 
the hyacinths were awakened only under 
great trials and tribulations. 


* * * 


This particular “awakening of spring” 
was the work of Frank Wedekind, and con- 
cerned itself with the perils of the human 
race at the time when boys and girls awaken. 
It appears from this sex affair, that awful 
conditions arise at the very natural moment 
of adolescence, and I couldn’t help  think- 
ing that it seemed a dreadful pity for us 
to awaken at all. It was a case for the 
spinster who used to sing “Oh, do not wake 
me, let me dream again.” 
* n . 


, 


“The Awakening of Spring” was produced 
by means of an injunction, I believe. The 
license commissioner appeared to think that 


we needed sleep! That was the ironic touch. 





“Oh, Gwendolyn, do let’s go home now. 
We don’t want to be late for the matinee 
to-morrow!” 


In fact the whole thing was not lacking in 
satire. Crowds of “earnest” men and women 
assembled to do Mr. Wedekind justice. 
Most of them I am bound to confess, ap- 
peared to have awakened so long ago, that 
they must have forgotten all about it, and 
possibly wanted to be reminded. 


» * * 
awfully sad, and 


The characters were 
all German school children, with nothing on 


To me, it seemed 


tremendously dreary. 


earth to do but worry about their awakening, 
which they 
patiated upon with wearisome persistence, 


discussed, analyzed, and ex- 
This sort of thing seems to be an obsession 
with us at this time, and I can’t imagine 


why. 


Madame Nazimova dallied with the 


pleasant and enticing theme in “’Ception 
Shoals,” and we were bidden, with all kinds 
of pathetic appeal, to see the picture en- 


Really, 
it has seemed as though for the first time 


titled “Enlighten Thy Daughter.” 


in its long and troublous career, sex was de- 
termined to rule the roost. Fortunately with 
a sense of humor, one can regard the theme 
with a certain amount of mirth. 

I wonder what kind of plays we should 
get if all sex were banished from the theatre 
for a year, and the theme was barred! 
Think of drama without love, or of pictures 
without a 


infidelity, or of 


without 
without 


wedding, or of farce 
marital comedy 
baffling sex complications. We might be 
forced to realize that there were a few other 
things in the world, and that these would 
happen even without “love interest.” Of 
course it would be stupid. It would be the 
other extreme, but really I fancy that it 


would be something of a relief. 


* * “= 


Wedekind's 


It was discovered 


Only one performance of 
“Awakening” was given. 
that the arraignment was “unpleasant” and 
it surely was that. Further, it was intensely 
stupid, and far-fetched. It was a superb 
instance of the art of making mountains out 
of molehills, Perhaps German “Kultur” has 
more to do with sex than we imagine. As 
we have none of that “Kultur” here, I can- 
not see that plays dealing with it are at all 
necessary. We have awakened so nicely for 
countless ages, that it is a trifle late to paint 
the perils of the period for us in such lurid 
Our intelligence is affronted, and our 


play- 


colors. 


common sense routed. Managers, 
wrights, producers, idealists, let us dream! 
let us not awaken! Let us go through life 
in as pleasant a mood as we can. These 
are irritating times, and let us be thankful 
that we have a bit of sex to go on with, and 
not worry about its complications. Let us 
rather dramatize our mind or—even our 
liver. Surely it is a dramatic moment when 
we first realize that we possess a liver. As 
for the awakening of the digestion, that is 
intensely melodramatic. 


take a short holiday away from the obsession 


Can we not possibly 


of sex? 
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Wall Street. the Patriot —‘‘Stop! You’re Crazy!” 
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THE FUNNIEST THING THAT EVER 
HAPPENED TO ME | 








We print here some of the best stories received in the $500 prize contest. Winners’ names 
will be announced and their stories printed in the May roth 


issue of ‘* Puck.’’ 
A Debut in Divinity 

Twins is a plural word fraught with 
singular potentiality. One twin and the 
other twin and you have two, or twins. That 
is to say, providing there were no progeny 
before, you have twice the family you had 
at the outest and—eight times the responsi- 
bility. So much in a general way. Now 
for particulars. 

Dorothy and DeWitt, children of good 
Christians, as most of us persuade ourselves 
we are, were twins. Dorothy, it is recorded, 
was credited with being the elder by some 
minutes and a half. This may in a measure 
offer an explanation why she and not De- 
Witt answered first. Then, too, it was she 
who spoke, not he. 

The children’s parents, particularly the 
mother, had sought to instill into the minds 
of the youngsters the basic truths under- 
lying the tenets of the Bible. At the age 
of four each of the twins had mastered, the 
phrase, “God is love.” All the while the 
parents were so busy training their minds 
in this channel, their favorite aunt — a 
youngish one — doted on reading the old 
Mother Goose tales into their é¢ager ears. 
At four years of age in this century con- 
fusion is a prerogative. 

Witness the confusion. 


It was Saturday and the much-looked-for- 


ward-to visit downtown was materializing. 
DeWitt and Dorothy, chaperoned and 
guarded by their mother, were on the street 
car bound townward. They were hazarding 
close guesses as to which toy shop each 
cared for the most when into the,car came 
the minister of the church of their parents, 
to the twins a total stranger. Recognizing 
the mother the divine bowed low, as is their 
manner, and stopped to chat of the morrow’s 
Sabbath. Noting the twins he said the ob- 
vious, “Ah, here are the twins.” The mother 
smiled a proud assent and the minister 
addressed them. 

“Well, little folks, you will soon be old 
enough to come to Sunday School, won't 
you?” 

In chorus from the twins, “Uh huh.” 

“Then you can learn all about God.” 

“We know it already.” This also in 
chorus. 

The preacher man beamed at this and 
glanced approvingly at the pleased mother. 
The preacher man saw citizens a-borning 
already preparing themselves for the sins 
and pitfalls of the hard, hard future. He 
spoke again to the little learners. 

“Tell me, will you, what you know about 
God ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Yep. 
“A-just one. You, 


the little girl, you 








(On sale May 14) 
spoke first. You shall tell me, What is your 
name?” 

“Dor’thy. Shall I stand up and say it out 
loud ?” 


Now the twins’ “out loud” meant just as 
loud as their vocal chords allowed. But 
how could the worthy clergyman know this 
and it was a splendid opportunity to illus- 
trate before the hoi-polloi of the street car 
an example in/Christian duty to parents, and 
it ‘meant encouragement to the children. His 
decision was made. 

“Yes, Dorothy, stand up and tell us what 
you know about God.” He let his voice 
rise purposely and most of the occupants 
of the car turned to listen. And Dorothy? 
Dorothy rose to the occasion, rose to her 
feet on the seat and with no gestures or 
conscious pose but at the full strength of 
her young lungs, blurted out her confused 
conception of the Deity. 

“God is love—and he stole a pig and 
away he ran.” 

Poor mother! Poor preacher! 
passengers and happy twins. 

W. D. C., Portland, Oregon 


Convulsed 





In the Darkness 


On one of England’s darkest nights—dark 
as Nature and the Zeppelin danger could 
make it—I was transferred to a new billet. 
The sergeant told me how to find the place, 
and described the gate. 

“Go through the Bishop’s stable entrance,” 
he said, “and you can’t miss it. Walk right 
in—nobody but soldiers there.” 

It was a weary half-mile. Not a light 
was in sight, and I had lost my pocket 
flash-light. Trees sprang out of the shad- 
ows and hit me; ditches slipped under my 
feet and brought me down, and stones kicked 
my shins when I tried to get up. After 
ten minutes of such adventures, I found a 
gate that seemed to fit the sergeant’s descrip- 
tion, entered and felt my way to the door 
of the building inside. It was locked. My 
temper, ruffled by the accidents along the 
road, gave way; and with violent comments 
on the hospitality of the inmates of the 
place, I hammered at the door. No answer. 
I knocked harder; still no answer. I kicked 
furiously with my heavy army boots. 

“Open up,” I yelled, “or I’ll break the 
door. What idiot is in charge of this place?” 

“The Bishop of Rochester,” said a dignified 
voice within. The door opened, and a light 
flashed in my eyes. “I shall call him at 
once. He'll be delighted to see you.” 

“Er—I—I’m afraid I’ve made a mistake,” 
I stammered. 

“Perhaps you have. His Grace’s animals 
come in at the next entrance.” 

C. C., Chicago, Til, 














When Johnnie Misbehaves 


Come to think of it, the experience I am 
about to relate, was not so much my own, as 
that of Johnnie Jones, the youngest pupil 
in my class. He had been kept in after 
school for misbehavior, and as a punishment, 
made to write the word, “disgrace,” fifty 
times. When his laborious task was com- 
pleted and brought to me for inspection, I 
thought it a good opportunity to give him 
a little lecture on deportment. I prefaced 
my remarks by demanding sternly: 

“Johnnie Jones, can you tell me the mean- 
ing of the word, ‘disgrace’ ?” 

“Yes ’um,” he replied, “it’s a closet.” 

“A closet!”-I gasped, “why, what in the 
world do you mean?” 

“That’s what mamma calls it, 
wered. 

“When did your mother call it that?” 

“Yesterday.” 

My curiusity was aroused. 
story, I softened my tone. 

“Come,” I said persuasively, “tell me all 
about it, Johnnie.” 

“Well,” he responded sheepishly, “mamma 
thought I was naughty an’ locked me up in 
the closet.” 

“Thought you were naughty!” I inter- 
rupted, ‘but weren’t you naughty ?” 

“No ma’am,” he continued innocently, “it 
was Billy’s fault—Billy’s my goat. I only 
wanted to see if I could make him go as 
fast as a nautomobile, so I took the funnel 
out of the garage an’ poured some gasoline 
in his ear—just like daddy fills his car— 
an’—an’ I guess it must o’ tickled Billy, 
’cause he jumped right through our glass 
door. An’ then mamma came running out 
an’ took me in the house an’ locked me up 
in the closet.” 

“But, Johnnie,” I questioned, “what has the 
closet got to do with disgrace?” 

“Why, when daddy came home, he asked 
where I was, an’ mamma said: ‘Oh, he’s in 
disgrace again!’ ” 


” he ans- 


Scenting a 


— B.H. 





An Innocent Accessory 

The Saturday night market, which trans- 
formed an ordinarily dull and dreary street 
near the waterfront into a lively, buzzing 
thoroughfare, was nearing closing time. 

As I walked through the lanes of wagons, 
pushcarts and “stands” I came upon a cart 
of a lucky meat peddler who had already 
disposed of his wares, excepting some rem- 
nants of lean and bony cuts which a crudely 
lettered placard proclaimed as choice steaks 
and chops—‘“r1o cents the lot.” A couple of 
paces away stood a shabby, little, old woman 
who mournfully shock her head as she eyed 
this bargain. The sight of her arrested my 
attention. 

“I wisht I had the money,” she said half 
aloud, as I drew closer to her, and she aimed 
at me an appealing R. S. V. P. glance. 

“Did you say anything to me, ma’am,” I 
inquired gently. 

“Not partickally to you, sir, but I did say 
I wisht I had the money for to treat the 
childer to some meat for a change.” 

She did not appear to me as if she could 
have any very little “childer.” “Well,” I 











ventured, “will you let me treat them?” and 
without waitng for an answer I handed her 
a dime, which she promptly accepted with 
thanks. Curiosity impelled me to remain and 
watch the bargain, sale and transfer of said 
merchandise, as they say in legal documents. 
This dialogue ensued: 


Woman: Mister, what'll you take for 
them cuts? 

PeppLER: ‘That ’ere sign says ten cents, 
ef ye kin read. 

Woman: Oh, I can’t really afford it, 
mister. Won’t you take less? 

PeppLeR: Well, it’s kinder late an’ I 


wanna get home, an’ seein’ yer poor I’ll let 
ye hav’em for a nickel. Satisfied? 

Woman: Dear me, Lord knows ’taint so 
much, if I only could afford it. 

PeppLeR: Hang it, is that too much? See 
here, woman! I ain’t got the heart to see 
ye wantin’ that meat so bad and not bein’ 
able to buy it. I’ll turm me back and when 
I ain’t lookin’ ‘you swipe the stuff.” 

He was about to suit the action to the 
word, when with a quizzical look the poor 
woman turned to me. ‘ 

“Mister, if I take that meat for nothin’ 
will I have to give you your money back?” 

“No, I won’t take the money back——~-” 
But before I could finish what I began to 
say, the peddler poked his finger under my 
nose and shaking it menacingly, he shouted: 

“Say, if you don’t pay me for the stuff, 
l’ll have you run in for puttin’ that woman 
up to steal it on me!” 

—J. H. B., New York 





Buns! 

Green with the verdancy of twenty-one, 
shy as any other hobbledehoy, Jimmie came 
to New York, fresh from College. His task 
was to copy historical manuscripts in Old 
French for a Buckeye publishing company. 
His pitch was the old Lenox Library at Fifth 
Avenue and Seventy-somethingth street. His 
salary was rather less than that paid to-a 
moderately competent street cleaner. There- 
fore he acquired a narrow hall room to the 
east of Third Avenue, paying in advance $2 
a week. The woman of the house was re- 
markable chiefly for a blue flannelette dress- 
ing gown and a passion for beer. 

One hundred dollars advance-salary grad- 
ually melted and Jimmie wrote to the House 
for money. A week, two weeks passed with- 
out reply. There came a time when the 
balance on hand was reduced to $2.30. On 
Monday he requested time to pay his room 
rent. The landlady was imperious. “You 
vill pay id, or I vill poot your drunk on 
der zidevalk oudt.” He paid, and with, one- 
third of his capital he bought a dozen buns. 
There was running water in the room. Thus 
he lived for a week. On the following Sun- 
day he had ten cents and-a Being full of 
buns. Next morning came a cheque for $125, 
but the landlady snorted at it. Cash was 
her desideratum and it must be ready by 
four o’clock or—‘“on der zidevalk oudt!” 

“T shall go down town and cash my 
cheque,” said Jimmie, not without sinful 
pride. With one five cent piece he purchased 
a glass of beer, Which he did not like and 
did not drink, in order to have the sus- 





Once Upon 


tenance ‘of a free lunch. With the other 
nickel he bought a ride on the L to the 
neighborhood of Broadway and Chambers 
Street where a Bank frowned. 

“Frowned” is used advisedly. The cashier 
was a cold, unfeeling bald headed demon. 
He looked at the cheque. “I do not know 
you,” he said. 

“I am working at the Lenox Library,” 
returned Jimmie. 

“Very likely,” growled the Cashier, “but 
I don’t know that. Good morning.” 

It was a hot day, about ninety in the shade. 
Jimmie walked—not joyously—from Cham- 
bers Street to Seventy-somethingth, entering 
the Library about two in the afternoon. He 
sought Mr. Pahlsitts, the assistant Librarian, 


a Time 


with the inquiry “Could you endorse a 
cheque for me, sir?” 

“If it is not too large I can cash it,” re- 
turned the official. Jimmie’s voice trembled. 
“A  hundred-and-twenty-five dollars,” he 
said. Out came from the pocket of that an- 
gelic Librarian a roll of bills about the size 
of half a rabbit. Two brief moments! Six 
twenties and a five were in younger hands. 

During the rest of the afternoon, Jimmie 
“moved,” being very high with the flannelette 
person, and at five o’clock he sat in Del- 
monico’s old place, giving two waiters a lot 
of overtime work. To-day for some unat- 
countable reason, Jimmie eats buns with 
studied infrequency. —J. E. M. 
Toronto, Canada 
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Evidently They Don’t Want a Very 
Tall One 


Well digger wanted; experienced man, not 


over 40 ft. 
—Des Moines (la.) Register. 


A Philadelphia hotel, seeking a room 
clerk, advertises for “a young man, between 
so and 60 years of age.” Is there no child 


labor law in Pennsylvania? 


At All Events, Not This Year 

In the Tuesday issue of this week in Tobey 

Bros.’ ad this office made an error in quoting 

the price of Ford cars. The price for this 

year will be $360.00 and not $3.60. This 

was an error of this office and was not so 
quoted by Tobey Bros. 

—Vicksburg (Mich.) Commercial. 


An engagement recently announced and 
of much interest to Charlestonians is that 
of Miss Eleanor Hopkins, of Philadelphia, 
to Mr. Herbert Jones, whose marriage to 
Miss Nancy Munce here in June 
prominent social event. 

—From Charleston Mail, Charleston, W. Va, 


was a 


“Wanted—Two or three connecting rooms, 
with two children.” 
—Adv. in a Wilmington, Del., paper. 
Good chance for a thrifty family with 
children to rent. 


Once in a While You Meet an 
Unreasonable One 
Wanted—Two horses for farm use. 


be reasonable. 
—Adv. in Billings (Mont.) Gazette. 


Must 





A Cynic 
“Is that old chap in the 
corner always so glum as now?” 


A Clubman: 


Another: “By no means. He _ laughs 


twice a year, spring and fall, when the 
women’s hats come in.” 





A Mild Threat 
If the person who took the detachable 
handle umbrella from the Presbyterian 
church last Sunday, will return the same to 
where he got it, there will be no further 
embarrassment. 


—Ft. Madison (la.) Democrat. 





Mausoleum Crypts for Sale or— 
Will exchange the two crypts in mau- 
soleum at Oneonta Plains cemetery for a 
five passenger automobile in good condition 
(no Fords). Caulkins’ Real Estate, 12 Broad 
street. advt. it. 
—From the Oneonta Star. 





Oh, Well, a Spade’s a Spade 
The suit was filed in the circus court at 


Crown Point. 


—Gary (Ind.) Tribune. 





BLACKSMITH WANTED—Only black- 
smith shop in city; must be clarinet or bass 


player. A F. Wehe, secretary, Pasco, Wash. 








Puck will be glad to have ¢he assistance of 
readers in the collection of items for this de- 
partment. If you come across a clipping which 
is a worthy example of the freedom of the 

press, send it in to Editor Puck. 









In Our Town 

Dad Cooper is a genuine optimist. He 
believes Russia is going to be a republic and 
that some day we may really be free. 

We all gave up something during Lent. 
Bill Bienert says he gave up guessing what 
fool thing his wife was going to do next. 

Professor Fisher says a new nut has been 
discovered. Bill Bienert wonders which one 
of his wife’s relations has turned up now, 

Mrs. Gotto Gosome has been housecleaning 
all week. She dusted the Bible, retrimmed 
an old hat, and had the piano tuned. She 
is just simply tired to death. 

Bill Splidgins left the earth last night. 
He also left nine children, eleven dogs, a 
sickly wife, a gallon of whiskey, a shot gun, 
a box of shells, a case knife, a plug of to- 
bacco, fifteen cents in change and a Bible 
as good as new. 

The He-Vampire 
I point the warning finger 
As I pierce you with my gaze; 
I’m the word-hypnotic flinger, 
And I get you fifty ways! 


I can rack you with rheumatics; 
I can give you vertigo; 
I can prove by mathematics 
You have jaundice in your toe. 
I can fright you, yet invite you, 
As no other being can; 
In the end, I bleed and blight you— 
I’m the patent medicine man! 
—Astroque O’Luck 
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The Happiest Moment 


The Patient Individual sat down in his 
favorite movie house and peered about him 
in the dark, wondering who was destined to 
explain the pictures to him this time. Having 
made sure that two young ladies were chew- 
ing gum within ear-shot, he leaned back as 
comfortably as possible, shut his ‘eyes, and 


waited. The camera hummed and snapped 
and whirred. They were off. 
“Ah-h-h! There he is—he’s the heero. 


Gee, he’s homely, I guess mot. Ah-h-h! 
She’s his gurl. Ain’t she saweet!” 

“Yeah, but he don’t know her yet—see. 
What's that say—‘Cu—pid—” 

“‘Cupid—at—the—garden party.’ 
See, they’re gettin’ introduced now—ain’t she 
sweet! Aw—look—” 

“He’s the villun—sure thing, an’—” 

“What's that—‘John—in debt—asks for 
more—time.’ He’s—” 

“Lookit, he won’t give John no time, the 
pill! Ain’t he the—what's that say—‘Marry 
the rich—Miss Banks—in—30 days—or—I— 


Sure! 


fore—close.’ Hum—that ain’t so worse— 
she’s his gurl anyway, ain’t she?” 

“I know, dearie, but—lookit, he’s proposin’ 
to her—he—well—well, if she ain’t the 
hussy! She refused him! An’ lookit the guy 
she’s dancin’ with—ch Lord!” 

“Ah, he’s talkin’ to the villun again. Gee, 
don’t he look sad!” 

“Yeah, an’ the villun won't listen—wait, 
what’s that say—‘No!—you have—ten—days 
—left!’ The pill!” 

“There — there — look! He’s _proposin’ 
again. An’ there’s the villain—aw, I see— 
he’s dreamin’ this. Gee, I hope—why, she 
reFUSED him again! Aw, this is a punk 
picture—ain’t life-like.” 

“Wait, what’s that—what’s that say— 
‘Thank you for—the  thirty—days—Silas 
Flint—Here is—my first—month’s wages.— 

matrimonial—advice 
What d’you know, he’s payin’ 


I took—your two— 
weeks ago!’ 
the villun—” 

“An’ look, he’s kissin’ the gurl, an’ she just 
refused him!” 

“Well, what’s the big idear? You get it?” 

“Naw. ‘S a fool picture.” 

The picture was in the throes of happy- 
ending, but its interpreters had lapsed into 
injured silence. Suddenly the strange still- 
ness registered upon the brain of the Patient 
Individual. He rubbed the darkness from 
his eyes and sat up with a jerk. A quick 
glance at the screen sent a heavenly smile 
over his face. He stood up, turned around, 
and addressed the two young ladies like a 
lecturer, or a stump orator. 

“Can—can it be possible that neither of 
you young ladies can explain the remainder 
of this picture?” 

“N-naw!” said the young ladies, deciding 
that he was crazy in the head, and looking 
around for the nearest exit. 

“Well, well, can it be! Then I shall ex- 
plain it to you, clearly and forcibly. This 
young man—John, by name—possessed a 
conscience. He married the rich young lady 
early in the picture, ere you were aware of 
it. Did he ask for money to pay his bills? 
No! He went forth into the streets and 
sought a job at so much a month. He didn’t 


Man at the Gun: 
monotonous music I’m grindin’ out.” 





“Sing a bit, Bill, for Gawd’s sake. 


This is orful 





tell the villain, because that would have 
gummed the game. At the end of the thirty 
days, he took his wife and his first pay check, 
and went to the villain’s house in order to 
work up a big scene to end the picture. You 
are now looking at this big scene. I thank 
you for your kind attention. Good night— 
and God bless you!” 

Whereupon, he clapped his hat on the side 
of his head, and strode joyously out of the 
theatre, muttering the while, “Oh—oh—that 
was the happiest moment of my life!” 


Where He Will Go 


Wiis: I wonder where the Czar will 
go now? 
Giuis: Into vaudeville, I suppose. 





The Ideal 


Which kind of girl do you prefer, the one 
who can walk and walk and walk without 


~ ever having to stop and rest, or the girl who 


has to stop every now and then in a shady 


place by the roadside? 

I like the girl who can walk and walk and 
walk without ever having to stop and rest, 
but who refers to pause by the wayside 
every now and then. 


Musical Classification 


To her class a Philadelphia teacher put 
this question: “How many kinds of poetry 
are there?” 

“Three,” replied one pupil quickly. 

“What are they?” 

“Lyric, dramatic and epidemic.” 




























































The Troubles of Society 


The luxurious living-room of the Copeck 
home at Orangestick, N. J.. was permeated 
with rich, sensuous gloom; for the Orange- 
stick Friendly Society was gathered in it to 
discuss the frightful cost of existence and to 
consider ways and means of dealing a death- 
blow to high prices. 

“They are talking dollar eggs!” moaned 
Mrs. Congelia Copeck, loosening her seal- 
skin wrap at her throat and straightening 
her pearl necklace so that the largest pearl 
hung exactly under the dimple in the upper 
tier of her chins. “Really, I don’t know how 
we can endure it!” . 

“Wouldn’t it be possible,” enquired Mrs. 
Grace Goodsense, who was a newcomer in 
Orangestick, and had only recently been ad- 
mitted into the exclusive set, “wouldn’t it be 
possible for you to dispense with the me- 
chanician who shares the front seat of your 
automobile with the chauffeur? In this way 
you could save enough in two or three days 
to buy your eggs for a week.” 

“Horrors!” exclaimed Mrs. 
“What a low suggestion!” 

“And have you heard!” interrupted Mrs. 
Minerva Moneywaste hastily, in order to 
cover up Mrs. Goodsense’s social error, 
“have you heard that we may have to pay 
as high as thirteen or fourteen dollars a ton 
for coal? Isn’t it simply horrible! Why, 
we'll be ruined!” 

Immediately it became evident that Mrs. 
Goodsense had not understood how the other 
ladies present had regarded her faux pas; 
for she offered another equally crude sug- 
gestion without a trace of embarrassment. 

“All that we need to do,” said she sweet- 
ly, “is to eliminate one or two of our un- 
necessary extravagances in order to save 
enough money to equalize the overcharge on 
coal. For example, if Mrs. Moneywaste, 
instead of taking two of her friends to a 
hotel for lunch and to a theatre for a 
matinee, should save that money and apply 
it to her coal bill, she would find that it 
wouldn’t be as ruinous as she anticipates.” 

Mrs. Moneywaste immediately became a 
rich purple around the gills and fell back 
heavily into her chair; while a cold, thick 
silence, that one would have had difficulty 
in piercing without the assistance of an ice- 
pick, settled down on the Orangestick Friend- 
ly Society. 

“It is possible,” finally remarked Mrs. 
Bernice Billdodger in a painfully sweet 
voice, “it is possible that Mrs. Goodsense 
does not fully understand the requirements 
_ of good society. It is possible that:she does 
not realize that we have duties to society 
which must be performed regardless of the 
inconveniences which these duties may cause 
us. If our social set expects us to give 
luncheons or dinners, we must do so; and 
if possible, we must try to push any financial 
inconvenience onto the shoulders of the 
tradespeople and the lower classes generally, 
who should bear the brunt of our financial 
troubles, anyway. If you expect to remain 
in good society, Mrs. Goodsense,” added 
Mrs. Billdodger, “you should never econ- 
omize, and never pay your bills oftener than 
once every two or three years.” 


Copeck, 
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Stage Director (rehearsing school room scene) : 


act?” 


Chorus person: “Why, I am in the kindergarten! 


“What are you in this 


hh 





Realizing from the scornful glances which 
were focused on her that she had forfeited 
the friendship of Orangestick’s exclusive set, 
Mrs. Goodsense rose to her feet and departed 
forever from the luxurious living-room of 
the Copeck home. 

“Evidently,” sighed Mrs. Copeck, as the 
door closed behind Mrs. Goodsense, “evi- 
dently the poor child is a person of low 
antecedents and degraded tastes. We must 
be very careful in the future how we enlarge 
our social circle.” 

And with a firm, determination to forget 
the unpleasant incident, the Orangestick 
Friendly Society again devoted itself to dis- 
covering a method of reducing the high cost 
of living. 

—K.L. R. 


Well Weaponed 
Tue Lanpiapy: I heard you singing in 
your room this evening. 
THE FourtH FL ioor Back: 
little to kill time. 
Tue LANDLADY: Permit me to say that 
you have an excellent weapon. 


Oh, I sing a 





Huh? 
“I’ve often wondered why my wife ac- 
cepted me.” 
“Didn’t you tell me once that she had 
simple tastes?” 





Preparedness 
“Hell is paved with good intentions.” 
“Will the paving stand speeding?” eager- 
ly inquired the auto enthusiast. 














The Penalty of Language 


A telephone subscriber recently found him- 
self in severe difficulties because, when he 
experienced some delay in obtaining a num- 
ber, he called Central a bum and expressed 
the earnest and ardent desire that she might 
fall down and break a leg. The matter 
was brought to the attention of the Public 
Service Commission; and the Public Service 
Commission promptly ruled that when a 
telephone subscriber spoke in such an uncon- 
ventional strain, the telephone company was 
perfectly justified in removing the speaker's 
telephone. 

Such a ruling, of course, was eminently 
proper. In this age of unrestrained speech 
and unchivalrous acts, anything that tends 
to stop a man from speaking disrespectfully 
to a woman is like a breath of pure air in 
a cabaret. 

Owing to the large number of individuals, 
however, who are unable to restrain them- 
selves from losing their temper at small in- 
conveniences, and who welcome the oppor- 
tunity of emptying the vials of the wrath on 
telephone Centrals who can neither answer 
back nor intimidate them with the fire of 
their eyes, the Public Service Commission 
should give the telephone company more lee- 
way. 

It is manifestly unfair that the man who 
calls Central a bum for keeping him wait- 
ing a few seconds should receive treatment 
on a par with that accorded to the telephone 
subscriber who really has cause for com- 
plaint. It is perfectly obvious that the man 
who crawls shivering out of bed at 1:25 a. m. 
to answer the telephone’s imperative sum- 
mons, only to have Central murmur sweetly: 
“There is nobody on the line: please excuse 
it!”, will—providing that he is given to such 
things—emit a flow of language infinitely 
greater than that emitted by the man who 
was merely kept waiting a few moments. 

It seems only right that if the telephone 
company can remove the telephone of the 
man who calls Central a bum, it should be 
allowed to remove other things when the 
language becomes more passionate. Thus, if 
a subscriber calls Central a double-adjec- 
tived bum, the telephone company should 
be permitted to remove his telephone and 
also his rubber-plant and the couch in the 
living-room. If he calls her a_blanketty 
blanked blank, there is no reason why the 
telephone company shouldn’t take out all 
the bedroom furniture and the phonograph, 
in addition to the telephone. And if he 
calls her a_ slappety-blanked dashed 
asterisked * # &# 1%! ***! the 
in addition to the telephone. And if he calls 
her a_ slappety-blanked dashed. asterisked 
° *&* 1%! ***!, the Public Service 
Commission should give the telephone com- 
pany permission to take out his kitchen fur- 
nishings, table-linen, spare garments, window 
hangings, dining room table, flat silver and 
cuckoo clock. 




















The Public Service Commission should 
waste no time in tabulating the penalties 
which can be inflicted on careless cussers. 


STANDARDS 

In rural communities clusters 
of mail delivery boxes at the 
crossroads evidence Uncle 
Sam's postal service. Here the 
neighbors trudge from their 
homes—perhaps a few yards, 


perhaps a quarter mile or so— 
for their mail. 


Comprehensive as is the 
government postal system, still 
the service rendered by its mail 
carriers is necessarily restricted, 
as the country dweller knows. 


Long before rural delivery 
was established the Bell System 


began to link up the farmhouse 
with the neighboring towns and 
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OF SERVICE 
villages. One-fourth of the 
10,000,000 telephones in the 
Bell System are rural. They 
reach more places than there 
are post offices. Along the 
highways and private lanes the 
telephone poles lead straight up 
to the farmer’s door. 


He need not stir from the 
cheerful hearth ablaze in winter, 
nor grope along dark roads at 
night for friendly news or aid 
in time of trouble. Right in the 
heart of his home is his tele- 
phone. It is the American 
farmer's key to the outside 
world, and in no other country 
is it found. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
* AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 












































“Take It From Me”! 


by Rolf Armstrong 


A charming den picture in full 
color, on heavy plate paper, size 


11 x 14, sent to any address, care- 


fully protected and all yAS 
ready for framing for C. 
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| Puck’ s C onfidental Guide 
| New York's eanieece Offerings 
= °° COHAN ° na yg tamed —— St. 


Nights, 8.30. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.20 
KLAW & ERLANGER, Managers 


RUTH CHATTERTON 


and company including BRUCE McRAE 


COME OUT or tue KITCHEN 
Gaiety Theatre tiriiet Wein 


turday at 2 .20 


TURN TO THE RIGHT 


““UNDILUTED JOY’’--WORLD 


HIPPODROME 


MANAGEMENT CHARLES DILLINGHAM 
Nights at 8.15. Mat. every day at 2.15 


“THE BIG SHOW” ,, S*ée2,22 


R. H. BURNSIDE 


TT 
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THEATRE 








ANNE T TE 
versus KELLERMANN 


AND RETURN OF CHARLOTTE 


NEW ICE 100 NOVELTIES 
BALLET MAMMOTH MINSTRELS; ,000 PEOPLE 


WORLD’S BIGGEST SHOW AT THE LOWEST PRICES 


ELTING 


Selwyn & pny saiae 


JANE COWL 
in “LILAC TIME” 


By Jane Gow!l and Jane Murfin 


Cohan & Harris Theatre 


West 42nd Street Gall Bryant 6344 
Evening at 8.20. Mats. Wed. and Sat., 2.20 
GOHAN & HARRIS PRESENT 


The Willow Tree 


A FANTASY OF JAPAN 
By Benrimo and Harrison Rhodes 


LONGACR 
WILLIAM COLLIER 


In the greatest ot all farces 


Nothing ta; Truth 


THE 
Atop New Amsterdam 


After the Play Visit thane = a 


NEW ZIEGFELD Meeting Place 


of the World 
MIDNIGHT FROLIC 
Broadway and 40th Street 


30 Most Beautiful Girls in the World 
Evenings at 8.30 


EMPIRE Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2.30 


CHARLES FROHMAN presents 


A KISS 
MAUDE Bo 





Theatre W. 42nd Street, 
eg Nong o re Mats. Wed. 
t 2.20 








W. 48th St., Eves. 
— a gy Wed. and 
2.30. 








ADAMS| CINDERELLA 


J. M. BARRIE’S GREATEST TRIUMPH 








Collies and Ford Drivers 


Not long ago the newspaper readers of the 
nation were edified by the reproduction of 
a photograph of a large, fuzzy collie dog 
seated nonchalantly at the steering wheel of 
a Ford. The dog had a goggled automobile 
cap on his head, a curved-stem pipe in his 
mouth, and a numb expression on his face. 
Under the picture were the few well-chosen 
“A New York woman has a real 
dog chauffeur. The brakes are operated by 
the dog’s owner; but the intelligent dog 
gets a firm grip on the wheel with his paws 
and maneuvers it so as to steer it as grace- 
fully as could his mistress. He makes five 
miles an hour up Broadway.” 


words: 


This is all very interesting, no doubt, to 
little children and other thoughtless souls; 





Two Tales and No End 


but to the automobilists who have had sad 
experiences with Ford car drivers who ap- 
peared to have as much knowledge of auto- 
mobiles, road rules and the rights of others 
as any collie dog, it is a case of adding insult 
to injury. There is also a feeling in some 
quarters that it is a case of insulting collie 
dogs. 

Note, please, that the sentences under the 
photograph informed a breathless world that 
the collie dog steered the Ford as gracefully 
as could his mistress. Probably the mistress 
and the dog would have acted in about the 
same way when they came to a sharp turn 
which might hide another machine approach- 
ing at a high rate of speed. In other words, 
they would probably blunder right ahead. 
All things considered, the photograph was 
too much of a reminder that a tremendous 
percentage of Ford drivers steér like collies. 

Henry Ford is a great old scout; and the 
Ford is a great old car; but if the average 
Ford driver were ‘forced to know a little 
more about machinery before being turned 
loose on a confiding public, the batting aver- 
age of everything would be several notches 
higher. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
*‘Its Purity Has Made It Famous’”’. 


50c. the case of six glass stoppered bottles. 








-— Puck's mer maaecel Guiddl 
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SHUBERT "ATTRACTIONS 


IN NEW YORK 
WSTOR . ...s'4- Her Soldier Boy 


CASINO 
39th ST. . 
BOOTH , 
MAXINE ELLIOTT’S . 
SHUBERT 


WANTED: AN IDEA 


Who can think of some simple thing to patent > 
Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealth, 
Write for ‘Needed Inventions” and list of Pat- 
ent Buyers. 

RANDOLPH & CO., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 165, Washington, D. C. 


of eih es ee on You’re in Love 
Emily Stevens in the Fugutive 
William Gillette 
. Love 0’ Mike 


Eileen 























~ Do Business by Mail 


lists of proe- 





It’s profitable, with 
pects. vital 
tion on Mail Adverasing. Also Ame and 
y on 6,000 ts, 99% 
nteed. Such as: 
War Material Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 
Shoe Retailers Auto Owners 
—— Tin Can Mfrs. 
gists Farmers, Etc. 
Write for this valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
Have us write or revise your Sales 


Ross-Gould, 1023-V Olive St. 


Ross-Gould 


Miaciling 
RistS St.Louis 





















| The quality of Old 
; Overholt Rye has 
been unchangingly 
} maintained for over |Z 
a century. It is ripe | 
in age—and exceed- 
ingly rich in flavor. 


Old Overholt 
Rye 
“Same for 106 Years’? 


is sparkling po, temptingly delici- 
ous, uniformly wholesome and 
strengthening. It is a full-bodied, 
straight Pennsylvania Rye, aged in 
charred oak barrels and bottled in 
bond. There’s only one Old Over- 


holt—none ‘‘ just as good.”’ 


A. Overholt & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Two Guys and a Guy 


The elderly gentleman with the silk hat 
and the white waistcoat approached the in- 
telligent-looking, neatly-clad young man and 
addressed him with an air of courtly grace. 

“] beg your pardon,” said he, “but this 
is my first visit to this town in many years. 
‘Would you be kind enough to tell me the 
name of the gentleman across the street? 
His face looks vaguely familiar; and it is 
barely possible that I knew him in the years 
before I went abroad to live.” 

The young man shot an alert look at the 
elderly gentleman, and then smiled sympa- 
“Do you mean that guy in the 
“That’s my old 


thetically. 
brown derby?” he_asked. 
man—Judge Smith,” 

The elderly-gentleman drew back slightly. 
“J didn’t refer to that—er—”’ He paused 
and brushed his hand over his eyes. “Did 
you refer to him as a ‘guy’?” he continued. 

“Sure,” replied the young man, with a 
somewhat puzzled air. “Was that the guy 
you meant?” 

“No! No!” declared the elderly gentleman 
hurriedly. “I referred to the—er—guy with 
the white goatee.” 

“Oh, that guy!” exclaimed the young man. 
“T don’t know that guy. He came to town 
yesterday to do some kind of business with 
the guy that runs the movie. Some of these 
guys around here ought to know who he is, 
though.” 

The young man whistled shrilly, and 
beckoned imperatively to another prosperous- 
looking young business man who stood con- 
versing with friends on the opposite curb. 
In response to the signal, the second young 
man crossed the street and questioned the 
first young man with lifted eyebrows. 

“Listen, Ed,” said the first young man, 
“who is the guy with the white goatee across 
the street? Hasn’t he got something to do 
with the guy that started the movie show?” 

“Search me, Jack,” replied the second 
young man. “I never saw the guy before.” 

Closing his eyes as though in deep pain, 
the elderly gentleman stumbled off down the 
street, murmuring nought save the words: 
“Thank you, guys.” 

“Who's the old guy?” asked the second 
young man curiously. 

“Some crazy guy, I guess,” replied the 
first young man, shrugging his shoulders. 
broken only by the violent sobs of the weep- 
ing willow tree behind the town hall. 





He Kept Quiet 

“Mother,” said an Irish youngster, 
you give me my candy now?” 

“Whist!” exclaimed the mother, “didn’t I 
tell ye I'd give: ye none- at all if ye didn’t 
kape quiet?” 

“Yis, mum.” 

“Well, the longer ye kape quiet the sooner 
yell get it.” 


“won't 


BLack: How 
married? 

Wuire: Long enough for his wife to re- 
mind him that the other fellow who wanted 
her had a larger salary! 


long have they been 
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Hinds Cream Soap 


\ will delight the woman who seeks an economical toilet soap for Ip use> 
that possesses the fascinating qualities of expensive French Soaps. A day’s 

\ trial demonstrates its rare virtues; shows how its fragrant, creamy lather 
renders the skin ¢o refreshingly clean and soft, —never dry nor drawn, even 

when used with hard water; how it wears slowly, and holds good. when 

thin as a wafer’ A soap of such refinement, so pure arr bland, isessentially, © 


an IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. It should be used in conjunction’ with 


lintds Cream 


for then you will have a most potent form of treatment for overcoming al ordinary skin 
ailments, for improving and preserving the complexion, and for® protecting the skin. from 
injury by sun: or wot To retain a fresh, girlish complexion read the 

booklet included ‘with samples and regular. sizes of Cream. 
Selling Everywhere, or mailed postpaid from Laboratory 
Hinds Honey and Almond Crean in bottles, 50c. Hinds 
* Cold Cream in tubes, 25c; jars, 50cy Hinds Cream Soap, 
anes! 5¢, 10c,25c.- Hinds Cre-mis Talcum Powder, 25c7) 
Many.iwomen are writing for Samples. Be sure)” 
to enclose ‘stamps with your request; 2¢ for 
samples of Cream; 5c for trial cake of soap.-° 
; ige for miniature can Talcum Pde 
oe. A. S. HINDS © 
ss 218 West St:, Po + Mate’ 
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It is not hard— 


to keep delicately colored silk and 
satin slippers as clean and fresh as on 
the day they were purchased. 


RBUN use a little— 





CARP GWA 


—and a white cloth, and the stepped-on place ac- 
quired while dancing or any other soil will disappear, 
Jeaving them dry and ready to wear in an instant. 
Carbona cannot explode 
15c.—25c.—50c.—$1.00 bottles. At all druggists 
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arstairs Rye 


Established 1788 


A Century 
Favorite 


The Standard Rye of America 
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A Much-Needed Thesis 


One of the things that is going to-make 
like worth living from an academic view- 
point at Harvard University this year is a 
prize for the best thesis on plumbing. The 
student who produces a paper telling how 
to plumb in the most enterprisingly effective 
manner, and who invests the plumber’s pro- 
fessional activities with the shiniest halo, 
will be rewarded by a commodious prize of 
two hundred dollars. 

By offering this prize, Harvard is taking 
a step in the right direction. The plumbing 
trade is one that has always been greatly 
misunderstood. The ignorant public, unin- 
structed as to the trials and the tribulations 
of a plumber’s life, has been prone to tear 
out its hair in unsightly chunks and froth 
violently at the mouth whenever the plumber 
leaves his tools in the middle of the kitchen 
floor and goes back to the store to get a 
piece of sandpaper that he forgot. The pub- 
lic,. figuring that the plumber should have 
remembered the sandpaper, thinks only of 
the extra four dollars that it will have to 
pay the plumber for his trip, and heaps 
opprobrium, contempt, anathema, contumely, 
loathing and a large and fluent assortment 
of cuss-words on everything connected with 
plumbing. In this way plumbing falls into 
disrepute, and plumbers are associated with 
coal barons and food speculators in the 
public’s mind. 

Doubtless the Harvard prize paper will 
explain the reasons for the plumber’s forget- 
ful habits, and for his extreme slowness in 
travelling back and forth between his job 
and his place of business. Plumbers will 
carry copies of the thesis around in their 
pockets; and when, in the future, the public 
begins to howl with rage at the plumber’s 
habits, he will only need to draw the copy 
from his pocket, hand it to his irate critics, 
and saunter slowly back to the store to get 
his forgotten piece of zinc or sandpaper or 


Pat: “Thanks for the loan—and here’s 
me nete at thirty days!” 

Mike: “You kape th’ note, Pat—and if 
ye’re ever able to collect it from th’ robber, 
shplit it fifty fifty wid me!” 


monkey-wrench or’ whatever it may be 
fashionable to forget at that particular time. 
The sympathy of the public will presumably 
be enlisted’ by the masterly manner in which 
the gentle art of plumbing is set forth in 
the thesis; and the public will unquestionably 
forget its anger and let the plumber make 
his bill as Jarge as he wishes without a 
squeak of protest. 

But why should Harvard stop at offering 
prizes for the best thesis on plumbing? Why 
not a prize for the best thesis on janitting? 
Such a thesis would be a boon to people who 
don’t knov- that janitors have any good 
points at all. Why not prizes for theses on 
piano-moving, ice-carting, old clothes buying, 
garbage-collecting, railroad-presidenting and 
bucket-shopping? 

Why show favoritism toward the plumber? 


Reversed 
Wiis: Do you ever exercise? 
Gituis: No. 
Wuuts: Do asI do. 
fifty times before you go to bed. 
Guus: O, I do that, only. the other way. 
The bed runs around me fifty times before 


I roll in. 


Run around the bed 


Reassuring 
Op Lapy: My 
swears something awful. 
DEALER: Why, lady, in parrot language, 
them ain’t no swear-words at all. 


goodness, that parrot 


There are three sides to every question— 
of divorce. 


One woman can call another “dearie” and 


make it sound like a swear word. 


$5.00 per year 
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The contents of Puck are fully 
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10 cents a copy 


protected by 
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Puck is published every 
Monday (dated the following Saturday) by the 
Puck Publishing Corporation, 210 Fifth Avenue, 
Madison Square, New York City; (Nathan Straus, 
Jr., President and Treasurer). 


PUCK is mailed to subscribers at $5.00 per 
year or $2.50 for six months. Canadian subscrip- 
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Puck Publishing Corporation. . Puck will use its 
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When Dreams 


Come True 
HINK of the dear- 


est voice you know, 
lifted and carried on the 
Steinway’s mellow tones! 
That’s the sort of thing 
that makes dreams come 
true. There is one to 
whom your gift of a 
Steinway would be a 
priceless possession. The 
Steinway means so much 
more than an ordinary 
piano. It has the power 
of creating a new world 
of happiness and in the 
closeness of daily asso- 
ciation it gathers only 
added value with: the 
years. 


The Steinway 
lished the world’s 
dard many years ago, 
and its exquisite tone 
and perfect mechanism 
are still unexcelled. To- 
day, as then, it is the 
choice of master musi- 
cians and music lovers 
the world over, because 
of its -undisputed supe- 
riority. 


estab- 
stan- 


Its cost is but a little 
more than pianos of les- 
ser quality. In satisfy- 
ing service it is beyond 
all price. . Terms are 
convenient. 


Write 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 


for illustrated literature 


Subway Express Station at the Door 
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N any situation that involves the nation as a whole, there must be 
sources of national conviction—central clearing-houses of facts and 


ideas, national in scope and easily available for the nation. 


Such a source must gather fresh, accurate facts; sift, analyze and inter- 
pret them in their broadest application. It must be judicial in order to 
avoid being neutral. It must have a point of view in order to go for- 


ward to a definite purpose. 


To be such a source—to think ahead nationally —is the task of Collier’s, 


The National Weekly, now, as in years past. 


Into its editorial offices flows daily «4 great ore-mass of information, to 
be sifted, analyzed, refined. Interpreted from Collier’s point of view, this 
information goes out to more than a million American homes—designed 
not to mold the thoughts of putty minds, but to direct and stimulate 


new thought among those capable of action. 


Molded thought is static. Directed thought is dynamic. In the directed 
thought of those reached by more than a million copies of Collier’s 
every week there is a force capable of the kind of unified action that 


forms the solid foundation of .a nation’s preparedness. 
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THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 





Nightwear of a Nation” 





